teenth century unless equipped with " priests holes/* in-
geniously hidden cells between walls or behind fireplaces or
in cellars or attics. Catholic farmers knew every unfre-
quented lane, every unguarded ferry, every hiding place
for miles around.

Consequently Charles could not do better than look for
help to the Catholics. If they could take as good care of
him as they did of their spiritual advisers, he might yet
escape his pursuers. The first thing to be done was to find
a place of concealment for the next few hours, since he was
much too wearied by a day's hard fighting and a night's
hard riding to go far. Besides it would be safer to travel
after dark. The Penderells thought Boscobel wood, which
was nearby, offered safe cover, and there the King rested,
most uncomfortably, for it rained hard. However, he was
not unthankful, for the downpour, which was confined
almost entirely to the woods, discouraged searchers who
were beating the neighbourhood for stray fugitives.

After he had slept Charles made new plans. The only
part of England with which he was at all familiar was the
West, where he had commanded so ingloriously as Prince
of Wales. Here too were most of his personal acquaintances
in England. Once across the Severn his chances of escape
would be better " as being a way I thought none would
suspect my taking."

At nightfall he consulted with Richard Penderell, who
agreed that the scheme had possibilities. The countryman
knew a ferry which, he thought, could be used in safety.
He admonished Charles not to speak to anyone they met
lest his accent betray him for a gentleman, and they set off
towards the river. They were passing a mill about mid-
night when they received a bad fright, the first of so many
that the King was to become quite accustomed to them.